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secondary formations in tia propagated secondary 
abstracts in da like iroXweia, SouXeia, and woi5«(o. The 
relationship of double forms like Mya \6yos, <t>ipn> <p6pos, 
Tpbrto rpbwos, and again of Tpiirta rpowf/, Tp4<fnti rpo(fyfi 
was of course explained. In this way by the 
application of rather easy principles of word 
formation the student was enabled to extend 
his vocabulary far beyond the limits of that 
which he had originally memorized. The results 
of this method I found to be good. Of course it is 
unsafe to generalize from one case, and I simply 
wish to record my testimony that in the case where 
I tried it, it worked well. 

1 have said nothing above as to verbs, but I should 
advocate learning the simple verbs first, and then 
approaching the compound verbs in such a way as to 
give the student some idea of the values of the 
prepositions in compound verbs, a matter on which 
he is now usually very poorly informed. 
(To be concluded) 
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REVIEW 

Lateinischer Unterricht. By P. Dettweiler. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. Munich : C. H. 
Beck and Co. (1906). Pp. 268. 

It has seemed to me that a general consideration 
of the purport of Dettweiler's handbook might prove 
of interest to American teachers of Latin in the sec- 
ondary schools. The book belongs to a valuable se- 
ries of handbooks whose object it is to unfold to 
teachers the best practice that prevails in the several 
subjects considered. Of this book in particular it 
may be said that throughout there is manifested a 
desire to arouse love for the subject, and to develop 
in the student's behalf a freedom from traditional 
methods. Everywhere this purpose rises superior to 
the consideration of mere technical proficiency. The 
work is interesting because it demonstrates that re- 
cent changes in teaching method do not involve a 
lowering of the scholarly standard. By improved 
methods and pedagogic concentration, the present- 
day teachers make up for the greater allotment of 
time that their predecessors had at their disposal. 

Of course, we American teachers cannot hope to 
attain the same results, for we are not ready to de- 
vote anything like the same amount of time to the 
prosecution of the subject, but we may be benefited 
by insight into the method, and appropriate whatever 
is applicable to our more limited range of opportu- 
nity. Whether we devote five or ten hours per week 
to Latin, within the scope of the time available we 
may strive for the same ideal, that our Latin is not 
to be primarily memory work. 

It is established by the experience of generations 
of German teachers that the best results are devel- 
oped in the joint activity of teachers and class in the 
classroom. It is this that promotes the judgment 



and insight of the pupil, that subjects to immediate 
correction at the hands of teacher and fellow pupils 
any tendency to error (page 20) . 

The principle of apperception is fully applied in 
the German system, and all new matter is related to 
the previous experience of the class in their study of 
Latin or in the vernacular. Our accepted notions of 
the value of unaided home study are disproved by the 
experience of the German schools. They find that 
under the stimulus of co-operative class effort, the 
development of the subject arouses and fixes atten- 
tion and interest, and this mode of instruction is 
found economically and pedagogically more effective 
than our method of requiring painful unguided home 
effort. Those who fear a lack of independence in 
their pupils because of this form of class work, lose 
sight of the fact that the presentation of new subject 
matter is immediately followed by repetition, by 
varied practice that fixes the new facts through mani- 
fold application. The range of possibilities in such 
training is so great that in no given exercise can 
they all be employed, and the element of surprise 
which the teacher's selection introduces infuses life 
into the class performance. Fundamental to success 
in such work is the principle that the teacher should 
be superior to textbook and grammar. The inspira- 
tion of the teacher, that is, his complete and instan- 
taneous command of all the knowledge that the pupil 
has previously acquired in the subject, makes his un- 
conventional grouping of vocabulary and phrase un- 
der a given viewpoint far more effective than any 
specific arrangement of the printed page. 

Dettweiler gives (page 29) an illuminating in- 
stance of the range of vocabulary in a lesson toward 
the close of the first year's Latin instruction with 
boys from nine to ten years of age. 

We have in Professor Bennett's admirable book on 
the Teaching of Latin a treatment of many of the 
questions at issue, and still every teacher of Latin 
will find in Dettweiler's pages authoritative opinion 
on many additional teaching problems, and the 
author does not reach his conclusions dogmatically, 
but with a mind open to the merits of various modes 
of approach. 

The Germans of today lay for instance a new and 
significant stress on extensive reading as the supreme 
object of Latin study, and on a translation into the 
vernacular which is sensitive to the inherent genius 
of native speech. They are, in fact, working in their 
school instruction for a type of translation that in 
its highest reaches is exemplified by such renderings 
as Jowett's Plato and Thucydides, or Welldon's Aris- 
totle : "to make the ancient author speak in our lan- 
guage so that the new version exerts the same effect 
on us as the original words did upon his hearers" is 
the key to the best German method of the day, and 
any one who has in recent years observed classical 
instruction in Germany, will bear witness that the 
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teachers are strenuously working towards this goal; 
they have abjured a Latinized German, and perhaps 
their example may encourage us in the attempt to 
banish Latin English from our school translations. 

That the essentials, and only these, should find a 
place in the school Latin grammar, that the rules 
rather than the exceptions, should loom up large be- 
fore the pupil, has led to a simplification of the Latin 
grammar that is in striking contrast .to some of our 
handbooks with their ballast of learned matter that is 
frequently quite irrelevant for the average student. 
The art of condensed but accurate statement of the 
leading facts of grammar is something in which we 
may distinctly improve. In the construction of the 
Latin reader for the very earliest stages of the work, 
the best educational opinion of Germany insists upon 
coherent, continuous narrative text, and in discarding 
the disjointed sentence. It is felt that a substantial 
thought-content, an anecdote, a brief historical or 
mythological narrative running through a series of 
sentences, stimulates the pupil, and makes acquisition 
of the vocabulary easier. 

In this connection, ambitious American teachers 
might do well to compare a number of these simple 
readers, and note with what ingenuity the editors de- 
velop from the limited range of vocabulary effective 
and interesting story material, and how they keep the 
whole of the available vocabulary in active use by 
its constant recurrence in the Latin text. 

Throughout this valuable treatise we find peda- 
gogical observations of significance beyond the limits 
of Latin teaching. It is a fundamental proposition 
of the German schools that there shall be the closest 
relation between the study of the Roman authors and 
the teaching of ancient history. "When the same 
teacher, as ought always be the case, controls both 
topics of instruction, there results a breadth of judg- 
ment that is helpful in both subjects". The absurd- 
ity of over-specialization, which is just now afflicting 
our secondary schools, finds short shrift among Ger- 
man educators. Are the classical teachers, with their 
wider range of interests, less scholarly in their Latin 
work? If Dettweiler asserts that "Caesar's Gallic 
War must be read for its content, not for its gram- 
matical constructions", we realize that in our sec- 
ondary schools that is an unattainable condition, but 
why must we needs go on hunting up 'conditions 
contrary to fact' and 'gerundive constructions' 
through our Cicero and Vergil years to the lasting 
detriment of our pupils' interest in Roman politics 
and poetry? 

Our American teachers have in the past felt that 
there could be no comparison of results between the 
Latin courses in Germany and America, owing to 
the great disparity in time allotment. The last chap- 
ter of this new edition of Dettweiler should therefore 
prove of special interest to them. It is devoted to 
the consideration of the successful Latin work now 



carried on in the new type of German secondary 
schools, the reform gymnasia. Devoting less time 
to the work than in the schools of the older type, 
these masters in the reform schools have brought to 
their task the very best results of pedagogic insight. 
Clearness in the presentation of their subject matter, 
correlation in the teaching methods of the several 
languages, enthusiastic co-operation of an elite teach- 
ing force under school directors that are determined 
to establish a new doctrine, have achieved the re- 
sults that are required in every new educational ex- 
periment in Germany. Their students have success- 
fully met the standard requirements that have long 
been in vogue for the older type of gymnasium. The 
reformers have modified the method of instruction be- 
cause of the greater maturity of their pupils. They 
have composed grammars and reading texts appropri- 
ate to the shorter allotment of time, and they have em- 
ployed every instrument of educational efficiency that 
could make the work attractive to their pupils. There 
has been a great unifying process under the influence 
of this method, for the teachers find them- 
selves compelled to draw in their work not only upon 
the different attainments of their students in every 
stage of Latin work, but also by way of comparison 
and contrast, upon their experiences in the one or 
several foreign languages and the vernacular which 
they have previously mastered. It seems to show 
that the teachers of Latin in Germany are prepared 
to withdraw from the extreme demand of time on 
which they formerly insisted, but, on the other hand, 
propose to secure as effective results by a more in- 
tense and pedagogically effective mode of handling 
the Latin instruction, and in this direction, too, the 
study of this volume must afford more than one 
valuable hint to our teachers of Latin. 
Teachers College Julius SACHS 



HEETINQ AT TRINITY COLLEGE 

The Connecticut members of the Classical As- 
sociation of New England held a meeting at Trinity 
College, Hartford, on Saturday, December 5th. A 
morning session and an afternoon session were held, 
and at luncheon the members were the guests of 
the college. The attendance was about forty. Pro- 
fessor George L. Hendrickson, of Yale University, 
gave a very vivid sketch of the life, work and per- 
sonality of Franz Buecheler. The remainder of the 
morning was given to a discussion of the uniform en- 
trance requirement question. This was opened by Mr. 
George E.. Davis of the Hartford High School, with 
a tabulation of divergent requirements at the various 
colleges, and a statement of the resulting embar- 
rassment for the schools. Professor Edward Mor- 
ris, of Yale, followed with some protest against the 
confusion of distinct issues, and in general against 
the agitation of the question as compared with the 
simple agreement — now at last feasible — of a few 



